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To Subscribers : 








HE publication of GOOD GOVERNMENT has been 
suspended since July last. It will be resumed 
with the current number and in the future continued 
regularly. A period of four months will be added to 
the term of each subscription not expiring prior to July 
15. A complete index of Volume XVI., comprising 
the eight numbers ending with this, will be mailed with 
the number for January. 
























































The Situation. 





HE President, in issuing his orders of July 27, last, not 
only strengthened the merit system in most important 
respects, but gave notice to the country that during his ad- 
ministration, so far as it might depend on Executive action for 
support, the system would be maintained and upheld, in lit- 
eral fulfilment of the pledges of the Republican platform. It 
had been said by many people, some of them calling them- 
selves the President’s friends, that he would break his word 
and that sweeping exceptions from the operation of the civil 
service rules would be brought about. By one authority the 
very date on which this policy of repudiation was to take 
effect was confidently announced. 

But the President did not do these things, and those who 
believed that he would faithfully keep his promises were not 
disappointed. So soon as investigation has been made as to 
the propriety of any specific exception it has been shown that 
not only because of the party pledges, but for reasons having 
to do with the conditions of good administration changes 
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would be unjustifiable. In one case only, that of the more 
important revenue deputies, the President agreed with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Civil Service Commission, 
that an exception should be made. For the rest, he an- 
nounced, as he has since repeated in his annual message, 
that if, in isolated cases, single positions were found where 
exceptions should be made he would make them. Few of 
such cases, however, are likely to occur. The line that has 
been drawn may well be maintained. 

The order regulating removals, issued thus early in the 
administration, may be set down as one of the most creditable 
Executive acts of recent history. It marks a great advance 
in the establishment of the reform, and, if enforced with jus- 
tice and vigor, will be remembered gratefully by the people 
of the whole country. It can not, in its operation, interfere 
in any degree with the business and discipline of any of the 
departments. But it establishes the rule that hereafter merit 
is to govern the tenure of the public employees and noth- 
ing else. It is a safeguard against unfair discrimination, and 
it may be made a most effective safeguard. It requires no 
formal trial and permits no appeal from the decision of the 
department officer. It requires merely that the reasons for 
removals shall be filed in writing as a record of the depart- 
ment or office, and that the employee shall have an opportun- 
ity to present a defence, also in writing. A superior officer 
will hesitate to assign reasons that are frivolous or unjust, 
and the subordinate, of whatever classified rank, will enjoy a 
reasonable degree of security so long as his services continue 
to be meritorious. 

Several methods of circumventing the rule have already 
been attempted, but the President has agreed to see to it 
that a uniform set of regulations, effectually preventing cir- 
cumvention, will be adopted. When the order is disobeyed 
he may be expected to remove the officer giving offence, just 
as President Cleveland, in 1893, removed four postmasters at 
important offices for appointing men without examination to 
places classified by his predecessor. The rules in fact pro- 


vide in terms that any officer who violates them shall be dis- 
missed. 

To-day President McKinley is opposed in Congress by 
men of his own party, who seek to repeal or modify by legis- 
lation the Executive rules that he has strengthened and main- 
tained. Fortunately the number of these party repudiation- 
ists is not great, and though attacks on the law are impend- 
ing, the ultimate results need not be feared. 

It is necessary only that the President continue the ad- 
mirable course he has pursued, opposing these attacks, and 
standing by the utterances of the Message he has just trans- 
mitted, to secure to the system all that has been gained, and 
to leave the record of the administration’s achievement unim- 
paired. 








GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


The Record of the Month. 


(JULY I5 TO DECEMBER I5.) 


O* the 27th of July the President issued 
an order amending the civil service 
rules in the following respects: 

ge II was amended by adding a new section, which 
reads : 


_ 8. No removal shall be made from any position subject to competi- 
tive examination except for just cause and upon written charges filed 
with the head of the Department or other appointing officer, and of 
— the accused shall have full notice and an opportunity to make de- 
ense, 

Rule III, section 3, was amended by striking out all that 
followed the word “ district” in the third line—excepting from 
classification Customs ports having less than five employees 
—so that the section reads: 

3. The Custom-House service shall include such officers and em- 


ployees as have been or may hereafter be classified under the civil ser- 
vice act who are serving in any Customs district. 


Rule VI was amended so as to except from classification 
certain employees in the Customs Service and in the Internal 
Revenue Service, so as to read as follows, the language omit- 
ted being given below in brackets and the new language in 
italics : 

The following named employees or positions which have been, or 
may hereafter be, classified under the Civil Service Act shall be excepted 


from the requirements of examination or registration before the Com- 
mission, except as herein prescribed. 


The Federal 
Service. 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE: 


(a) Private secretaries or confidential clerks (not exceeding two) to 
the President or to the head of each of the eight Executive Depart- 
ments. 


(4) Indians employed in the Indian service at large, except those em- 


ployed as superintendents, teachers, teachers of industries, kindergart- 
ners, and physicians. 


(c) Attorneys or assistant attorneys in any department whose main 
duties are connected with the management of cases in court. 
CusTOM-HOUSE SERVICE: 


(a) One cashier in each customs district. 

(4) One chief or principal deputy or assistant collector in each cus- 
toms district [whose employees number as many as 150]. 

(c) One principal deputy collector at each sub-port or station. 
PosT-OFFICE SERVICE: 

(a) One assistant postmaster, or chief assistant to the postmaster, of 
whatever designation, at each post-office. 

(4) One cashier of each first-class post-office when employed under 
the roster title of cashier only. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE SERVICE: 


(2) One employee in each internal-revenue district, who shall act as 
cashier or chief deputy or assistant collector, as may be determined by 
the Treasury Department. 


(6) One deputy collector in each internal-revenue district where the 
number of employees in the office of the collector exceeds four. 

(c) One deputy collector in each stamp (or branch) office. 

Appointments to the positions named in this rule in the custom-house 
service and in the internal-revenue service shall be subject to an exam- 
ination to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, not disapproved 
by the Commission, equal to the examination held by the Commission Sor 
positions of like grade. Such examination shall be conducted by the 
Commission in accordance with its regulations. 

The places withdrawn from the classification as the result 
of these additional exceptions will include one principal dep- 
uty at each Customs port, instead of one at each of the six 
principal ports as heretofore; and one deputy at each sub- 
port. In the Internal Revenue Service the exceptions will in- 
clude one additional deputy in each office having as many as 
four employees, and one deputy in each stamp or branch of- 
fice. The principal positions affected are 83 deputyships at 
Customs ports, and about 63 in the Internal Revenue Service. 
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The deputyships at sub-Customs ports, and at stamp offices, 
numbering 358, are of less importance. Many of the latter 
are bank clerks, or persons who perform their official duties in 
connection with some other private business. 

The addition to the classification of the minor Customs 
ports is of relatively small consequence. There are sixty-four 
such ports, and at twenty-six of them the Collector is the sole 
officer. Seven have three deputies each, eight have two, and 
twenty-three have one, a total of sixty employees. As the 
Collector at each of these thirty-eight ports will be allowed 
at least one excepted deputy, the number actually classified 
will be limited to twenty two and possibly less. 


THE REGULATION OF REMOVALS. 


The greatest advance in the establishment of the reform 
will be brought about by the order requiring that removals 
shall be made only for just cause, and after the reasons for re- 
moval have been filed in writing, and the person accused given 
an opportunity to make a defence. 

The exceptions to the application of this rule will be lim- 
ited to those cases in which there is exception from competi- 
tive examination. In short, between the extremes of officers 
confirmed by the Senate and the common laborers, the rule 
will apply to all officers and employees now in the service ex- 
cept the private secretaries of the President and Department 
officers, certain attorneys in the Department of Justice, assist- 
ant postmasters, principal deputy collectors, principal cashiers 
in the Post Office, Customs, and Internal Revenue Services, 
and those officers of a strictly minor order as yet unclassified, 
including the fourth class postmasters. 

It is, of course, essential that in order to give the new order 
proper effect, regulations should be adopted by the several de- 
partments, fixing definitely and uniformly the proc dure to 
be followed. 

Such regulations were adopted for the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the r1th of August. Secretary Gage construes the 
order as covering reductions in the service as well as removals, 
This construction is, of course, of the highest importance, for 
if it is left to appointing officers to reduce their subordinates in- 
discriminately and to put high grade men in low paid posi- 
tions that they can not afford to take, this will be found a con- 
venient and most effective method of circumventing the 
rule. The Treasury regulations are as follows: 

The attention of supervising officers and agents of this department 


is called to so much of Executive order of July 27, 1897, as is amenda- 
tory to civil service rule 2, and provides as follows : 

‘* No removal shall be made from any position subject to competitive 
examination except for just cause and upon written charges filed with the 
head of the department or other appointing officer, and of which the ac- 
cused shall have full notice and an opportunity to make defence.” 

In view of the foregoing, whenever any officer, agent, clerk, or employee 
in the service of this department shall appear to the officer or agent charged 
with the supervision of his official conduct to be guilty of such dereliction 
of duty, delinquency, or misconduct, or shall prove inefficient to such an ex- 
tent as to seem to justify the removal of such person from the service, or his 
reduction in grade, it shall be the duty of such supervising officer to im- 
mediately forward to this office written charges and specifications, detail- 
ing fully and explicitly the reasons for removal or reduction. At the 
same time a complete copy of the charges and specifications will be fur- 
nished to the accused with the information that such defence as is desired 
to be made in the premises must be submitted to the supervising officer 
for transmission to this office within three days from the date of the re- 
ceipt of the copy of the written charges. : 

Whenever it is impracticable to present a complete copy of the 
charges to the accused in person it will be sent by registered mail and 
the receipt carefully preserved. The fact that the accused has thus been 
furnished with a complete copy of the charges and informed of the op- 
portunity to make defence as above set forth will be reported to this of- 
fice at the same time that the written copy of charges is forwarded to the 
accused as aforesaid. In the event that the accused fails to mail his 
written defence to the supervising officer within the time above specified, 
it will be assumed that such person does not desire to embrace the op- 
portunity thus afforded, The written defence will be delivered in person 
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when practicable, otherwise it should be forwarded to the supervising 
fficer by registered mail, and, after due examination, immediately trans- 
erred to this office, accompanied by a letter of the supervising officer, 
submitting his views in the matter of the defence and making such rec- 
ommendation as the circumstances and the nature of the defence may 
seem to warrant. 

When the circumstances are such as to render it evident that the in- 
terests of the service will be better subserved by immediately relieving 
the accused from duty, pending action on the charges, that course 
will be pursued, in which case the action taken will be promptly reported 
to this office. Supervising officers will furnish each officer, agent, clerk, 
or employee within their respective jurisdictions with a copy of this circu- 
lar, and enforce strict compliance with its provisions. 


The Civil Service Commission presented an elaborate 
brief to the Attorney-General, meeting each of the points that 
had been raised by the Collector at Richmond; first, that 
Internal Revenue deputies are not officers of the United 
States; second, that their terms expire with that of the 
Collector, and third, that they were not legally placed in the 
classified service. Shortly after the submission of the Commis- 
sion’s argument, which was complete and convincing, the 
Attorney-General advised the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the question at issue might be determined within the Depart- 
ment, being wholly connected with internal administration, and 
therefore quite within his control. For this reason he did not 
give an opinion. Secretary Gage has thought best to submit 
the matter finally, to the Solicitor for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. O’Connell, though it is not announced that he will 
feel bound to act in accordance with Mr. O’Connell’s advice. 
More recently, a circular to Collectors has been issued by the 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue, declaring that all 
appointments made in violation of the rules must be revoked. 
Nothing will be done in the matter of the disputed removals, 
however, until the Secretary has taken final action. 

In the Post Office Department reductions from positions 
of high grade to others considerably lower have been made in 
a large number of cases, without the assignment of reasons. 
In one case, that of F. G. Woods, superintendent of Mails at 
Louisville, who was reduced to a minor clerkship, the Courts 
were asked to interfere in the employee’s behalf. The case 
was tried before Judge Cox in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and a decision rendered to the effect 
that while the President undoubtedly possessed ample author- 
ity under the Constitution to regulate removals by rule, and to 
enforce compliance with such a rule by executive action, he had 
not in this case derived his authority especially from the civil 
service act or from any other statute, and the rule therefore could 
not be enforced by the Courts. Following the issue of this 
suit, Woods was dismissed from the service for “ insubordina- 
tion.” 

In other suits, brought by Internal Revenue employees, 
Judge Jackson, ofthe West Virginia district, has decided that 
the Civil Service act, by implication, forbids removals except 
for just cause and that the President’s order does, therefore, 
possess the force of law. These conflicting decisions if taken 
to the Supreme Court will bring up a number of important 
points for review. 

In the Pension office a large number of removals and re- 
ductions were made both before and after the date of the Pre- 
sident’s order, in which the motives controlling were evidently 
political. All but two of the division chiefs in this bureau, for 
instance, have been removed or reduced. Many changes 
have been made also among the Pension Examing Boards by 
means of an ingenious plan, contrived by the Commissioner of 
Pensions, whereby the classified surgeons, who have come into 
the service when their annual receipts amount to $300, have 
been supplanted by second boards, located in the same towns, 
or near by, to whom all applicants for examination are sent. 
A large number of removals have also been made in the spec- 
ial examining service, the persons affected being almost with- 
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out exception clerks who have been appointed originally after 
competitive examination, and who were transferred from the 
clerical list to the special examining list, at larger salaries, a 
week before the date of their dismissal, after having been given 
to understand that the change involved a promotion. 


REGULATIONS FOR OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

It is understood that the President has suggested to the 
heads of the other executive Departments that rules be 
adopted similar in their substance to those placed in force in the 
Treasury. As yet, however, general action has not been taken. 
Secretary Bliss has promulgated rules for the Interior Depart- 
ment applying to removals, but not to reductions. So far as 
they go they are excellent. Secretary Wilson has issued a 
circular to subordinate officers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, merely embodying the President’s order, and announcing 
that it is to be observed faithfully; no fixed procedure, how- 
ever, is established or suggested. In the Navy Department, a 
system has been adopted, under the supervision of Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt, that applies equally to removals and 
reductions, but is not uniform with the Treasury system. In 
the Post Office Department, the War Department, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Department of Justice, no rules 
have as yet been formulated, and in the Post Office Depart- 
ment in particular many removals have been made, by reduc- 
tion to positions of lower grade, that it appears should have 
been governed by the President’s rule. Reductions amount- 
ing to removals have been made in the Government Printing 
Office, also, without complete compliance with the order, while 
absolute removals have been made, in frank defiance of its 
provisions. There are, in fact, a number of instances of both 
description in the several departments that will require correc- 
tion as the new rule is enforced. 


INSTANCES OF VIOLATION, 

In the Internal Revenue Service, a large number of depu- 
ties have been separated on the ground that their terms expire 
with the term of the Collector who had appointed them, and 
that as a failure to re-commission was not, nominally, a 
removal, the provisions of the President’s order did not apply. 
This novel point was raised first by Collector Brady of the dis- 
trict of Richmond, Va. Collector Brady was upheld by the 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Wilson, 
and the point at issue was finally referred by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Attorney-General, with a request 
foran opinion. Pending the action of the Attorney-General, a 
large number of other Collectors followed the example of 
Mr. Brady, notably those at Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn., 
Dallas, Tex., Baltimore, Md., Louisville, Ky., and Pittsburg, 
Pa. Collector Nunn at Nashville not only dismissed his 
deputies without compliance with the President’s rule, but 
made a large number of appointments, both to the competi- 
tive and non-competitive places without the examination 
prescribed for either. ‘To a representative of the Civil Service 
Commission who investigated complaints that had been made, 
Collector Nunn admitted without hesitation that both remov- 
als and appointments had been made for political reasons. 
At Knoxville and Dallas, appointments were also made with- 
out examination, notwithstanding the fact that lists of eligibles 
were available. 

In the Government Printing Office, wholesale reductions 
and removals of Democrats were made prior to the adoption of 
the President’s rule, with corresponding promotions, and ap- 
pointments through reinstatement, of Republicans. After the 
date of the President’s order, Public Printer Palmer dismissed 
Foreman Oyster, of the Specification Division, in contra- 
vention of the new rule. Mr. Oyster had given valuable testi- 
mony in support of the civil service system before the Senate 
Investigating Committee. He had been in the Printing 
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Office, with a brief intermission, for thirty years and is a man 
evidently of the highest standing in his trade. His case has 
been brought to the attention of the Senate Committee in par- 
ticular, as well as to that of the Civil Service Commission and 
the President. 

Superintendent Crandall, of the Document Room, a man 
of exceptional capacity, has also been removed by Mr. 
Palmer in violation of the rules, by reduction to a low grade 
clerkship. 

It is, of course, perfectly apparent that the value of the 
President’s order will be seriously affected unless the rules 
necessary to its execution are established uniformly in every 
Department, covering reductions as well as removals, and 
until it is assured that the proceedure adopted will not permit 
the assignment of frivolous or insufficient reasons, without 
fair opportunity for the employee to make his defence. It is 
apparent that there can be no embarrassment to the Depart- 
ment in any case, for the reason that both the charges and 
the defence are to be in writing, without any formal trial, and 
without any appeal beyond a final adjudication by the Depart- 
ment head. 

THE SENATE INVESTIGATION, 


The sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Civil Ser- 
vice and Retrenchment, appointed to investigate the operation 
of the civil service law and rules, was expected to resume its 
sessions on the zoth of July. On that date, however, it was 
decided to adjourn until after the beginning of the regular ses- 
sion of Congress. It is expected that the investigation will 
shortly be resumed. None of the evidence taken at the 
earlier sessions was in any way prejudicial to the existing sys- 
tem. Whatever testimony was not directly favorable to the 
system, was either plainly mistaken or strikingly irrelevant. 

The several amendments to the appropriation bills, some 
of which have been approved by this Committee, and each of 


which, if enacted, would have injured the system to some de- 


gree, were defeated at the close of the special session, The 
most vicious of these, the amendment introduced by Senator 
Gallinger, providing for the exception of all mechanics and 
workmen from classification, was lost in the Appropriations 
Committee. 

THE EXPECTED ATTACK. 

Throughout the Summer, it has been announced, from time 
to time, that following the re-assembling of Congress there 
would be a concerted attack on the civil service system in 
both the Senate and House. There is no doubt that this will 
come, for the important extensions to the rules that have 
been made during the past two years, and the added strength 
that has been given to them through the action of President 
McKinley, has been particularly aggravating to Members of 
the “spoils” persuasion. Efforts will undoubtedly be made 
to push one or more of the many measures introduced at the 
special session, designed to repeal the law, or to limit its 
operation, and the regular annual attack on the appropriation 
of the Civil Service Commission may be expected to be more 
vigorous and possibly more successful. It is not to be expect- 
ed, however, that any serious harm will be done. Hostile meas- 
ures that might be sent to the President would undoubtedly 
meet with a veto, and if the appropriation is denied by a vote 
of the House, it would be pretty certain to be restored before 
the work of the Conference Committee is finished. 

Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, who is the advertised leader of 
the spoils forces in the House, printed a speech of fifty-two 
columns, in the Record of August 11, attacking the system in 
unusually violent language, repeating the familiar falsehoods 
that are told about it, and adding a marvellously long list of 
others of his own construction. This speech, Mr. Grosvenor 
announces, he will repeat on the floor in the House. It is to 
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be the “key-note” of his campaign. An open letter, deal- 
ing with its untruths and irrelevancies is printed as a supple- 
ment to this issue of GooD GovERNMENT. Mr. Gallinger, 
of the Senate, has also made a number of public statements, 
reflecting on the law, that he has found it difficult to support 
when called on to produce the facts. His public correspond- 
ence with Mr. Schurz on this subject, has been more or less 
helpful to the reform cause. 


Since the re-assembling of Congress it has been announced 
that a conference of members of Congress opposed to civil 
service reform, is about to be called by Mr. Grosvenor, and 
that a definite plan of action will then be formulated. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE, 


The composition of the House Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service is of especial interest, in view of the present 
situation. Representative Marriot Brosius, of Pennsylvania, 
whose services in the preceding Congress were of the highest 
value, is continued in the chairmanship. The new members 
include Mr. Alexander of Buffalo—an earnest advocate of re- 
form; Mr. Dockery of Missouri, whose experience as the head 
of the Commission which recently investigated the business 
organization of the department, will fit him admirably for his 
new service; Mr. Sprague of Massachusetts, and these others : 
James A. Tawney of Minnesota; Richmond Pearson of North 
Carolina ; Mahlon Pitney of New Jersey ; Stephen A. North- 
way of Ohio; Charles B. Landis of Indiana; Samuel M. 
Robertson of Louisiana; Samuel Maxwell of Nebraska; C. 
A. Barlow of California; and Rice A. Pierce of Tennessee. 
There are among these a good working majority of friends of 
the reform. 


Though the State Civil Service 
Commission has made strenuous at- 
tempts to put into operation the so- 
called Black civil-service act, the results to the present time 
have not been encouraging to the original supporters of that 
measure. The division of the examinations for “merit” and 
“fitness” between the Civil Service Commission and the ap- 
pointing officer has served to discourage competition to such 
a degree that only a small percentage of those who pass the 
“merit” tests appear for those for “fitness.” There is no 
confidence in the new system and there is hardly an evil re- 
sult that was prophesied for it that has not been brought 
about. Appointing officers who are so disposed, get the men 
they wish, with little regard for relative “merit,” but this is 
at the cost of so much complication and delay that even they 
are clissatisfied. Several of them have followed the example 
of the department officers of New York City and Brooklyn, 
and designated the Chief Examiner of the Commission to con- 
duct for them the examination for “fitness”. It is safe to 
say, however, that no one, not excepting Governor Black, is 
satisfied with the results of this disastrous experiment in 
legislation. 


The New York State 
Service. 


PLANS FOR RESTORING THE ORIGINAL SYSTEM. 


In the Municipal departments of New York, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo and other cities, with few exceptions, the old system 
has been continued by making the Civil Service Commissioners 
the examiners for both “ merit” and “ fitness.” In the Greater 
New York, however, and in the majority of the other cities, 
the elections have returned Democratic mayors, and the 
Black act, if it stands, may be used for the purposes of the 
Governor’s political enemies, and not for those of his friends. 
This may be advanced as a potential reason for repealing the 
Governor's law, additional to the most important one, that a re- 
turn to the former system is necessary in order to fulfil the consti- 
tutional requirement for honest civil servicereform. There is 
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no doubt that a repealing bill will be introduced early in the 
coming session, and it is hardly to be believed that such efforts 
will meet with discouragement from the Governor. Prepara- 
tions are also under way for legal proceedings to test the con- 
stitutionality of the act. Mr. Joseph H. Choate has agreed 
to act as counsel to the Civil Service Reform Association in 
any necessary action that may be commenced. 


The result of the election for the first 
Mow Verk Gly. Mayor of the Greater New York was 
disappointing to many thousands of those who had labored 
in the campaign for the Citizens’ Union and its candidate. 
The great vote polled indicates, nevertheless, the probability 
of the ultimate establishment of the principles for which the 
Union contended, and during the next four years its work will 
be continued actively. It is admitted that the chances of 
keeping the new adminisiration within bounds will depend 
very largely upon the manner in which the civil service pro- 
visions of the new charter are put in force. It is claimed by 
the Civil Service Reform Association that as the charter act 
does not take effect until January 1, 1898, it repeals the Black 
act, so far as that relates to the government of the greater city, 
and re-establishes the old system. It seems highly probable, 
too, that this claim will be supported. Mayor Van Wyck will 
appoint a new commission, and will have it within his power 
to frame new rules, but these rules must follow the fundamen- 
tal provisions of the statute. The charter requires also that 
the present city employees shall hold their positions, or that 
they shall be transferred to others of similar character under the 
reorganization. It requires also that the reasons for every re- 
moval shall be stated in writing, and full opportunity afforded 
for defence. By insisting on the recognition of these provis- 
ions, and on a strict enforcement of the rules relating to ap- 
pointments, the friends of reform may be able to hold some 
part of the ground that has been gained even against the dis- 
advantages of the next four years. 


A good example of the practical work- 
Massachusetts. ing of the merit system is furnished by the 
record of the first three years of the administration of Wins- 
low Warren as Collector of Boston. During this period, 
out of a force of 350 employees at the Boston Custom House 
there were only 38 removals—a trifle more than 3 per cent. 
annually. Of these 18 were made on the recommendations 
of special agents or because of necessary reorganization. 
There were 20 resignations of which 13 were voluntary 
and 7 were requested. Though appointed by a Demo- 
cratic President, three-fourths of the force of the Custom 
House continued to be Republican. Though it is likely 
that corresponding figures would be secured by an examina. 
tion of the records of many of the other large Custom ports 
of the country, it is quite certain thatin none of them could the 
rules have been applied more fairly. There has been as plain 
an absence of political favor in the Boston Custom House as 
there has been in any one of the Boston banks. 


The proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of Maryland providing for the adoption of the 
merit system, which, it will be remembered, was surrep- 
titiously altered in the last days of the legislative session so 
that it became doubtful whether it would, if adopted, improve 
or confuse the situation, was rejected by the voters by a large 
majority. The friends of the reform made no campaign in the 
interest of the measure, and practically permitted it to go by 
default. Many of them voted and worked against it, con- 
vinced that if it were adopted the reform cause would be in- 
jured and not advanced. The total vote was less than a third 
of that cast for candidates on the State ticket. We print in 
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another column a communication from Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, formerly president of the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation of Maryland, reviewing the history of the amendment, 
and showing why the vote by which it was lost is not to be 
taken as an expression of the feeling of the people of the State. 
Mr. Bonaparte’s own vote was cast in the negative. 


Illinois The several suits taken to the Supreme Court of 

* Illinois on behalf of the Citizens’ Association of 
Chicago, and other reform bodies, to test the legality of sweep- 
ing exceptions from the civil service rules, permitted by Mayor 
Harrison, are still in abeyance. A suit brought to test the 
legality of the exception of officers and employees in the Muni- 
cipal Department of Education has been decided in the lower 
Courts in favor of the application of the rules. 


St. Louis. The movement for the adoption of amend- 

ments to the charter of the city of St. Louis, in- 
corporating a set of civil service rules, which was postponed 
from last winter, has again been taken up, and will be pushed 
vigorously during the period prior to the Spring elections. A 
meeting was recently held under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation, at which addresses were made by a number of 
prominent citizens interested in the reform, and the decision 
was reached to circulate popular petitions addressed to the 
Charter Convention, asking favorable consideration of this 
proposition. It is expected that fifty thousand signatures will 
be secured to these. 


The movement for civil service reform 
by charter enactment has been resumed in 
San Francisco also. The Charter Convention of One Hun- 
dred, which is preparing a draft to be submitted to the people 
at the next municipal election, has appointed a Committee on 
the Civil Service, composed of Sheldon G, Kellogg, as chair- 
man, E. A. Denicke, J. J. Dwyer, G. G. Benham, and A. 
Herbst. This committee has been compiling data for a report, 
and has already agreed on a tentative draft of rules and regu- 
lations. 


San Francisco. 


The Municipal Service of the District. 


HE Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

in their recently issued annual report, again urge upon 

Congress the necessity for the classification of the Municipal 

departments and offices of Washington, under the civil service 

rules. Their argument which follows, should certainly be 
convincing : 


‘*It should be the aim and desire of those charged with the con- 
trol of the affairs of the District of Columbia to conduct its busines$ 
for the best interests of the United States and of the taxpayers. Look- 
ing to that end, all employees of the District Government should be se- 
lected and retained wholly upon a basis of merit and efficiency. Parti- 
san control of the affairs of the District has been ignored by every Presi- 
dent of the United States since the establishment of the present form of 
Government in 1878 by the appointment upon the Board of District 
Commissioners ‘of a representative of each of the political parties. 

With all the Departments of the General Government under the pro- 
tection of the civil service law, every change in the administration of the 
General Government brings to the officials in charge of the District Gov- 
ernment demands for appointments impossible of recognition, but which 
are dangerous to the interests of the District, and which seriously inter- 
rupt and sometimes practically prevent the conduct of its rapidly increas- 
ing business interests. 

The Commissioners strongly recommend that the District Govern- 
ment be included within the protection of the civil service law.” 


A bill providing for the classification of the District Ser- 
vice was introduced during the special session by Mr. Bro- 
sius, and is now before the House Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 
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The Merit System Again Commended. 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY IN HIS MESSAGE PROMISES CONTINUED SUPPORT 
—REPORTS OF DEPARTMENT OFFICERS, 


bles President, in his first annual message to Congress, de- 

clares that the merit system has the approval of the Exe- 
cutive and of the people, and that his purpose will be both to 
uphold and to extend it. The full text of the passage is as 
follows : 


The important branch of our government known as the civil service, 
the practical improvement of which has long been a subject of earnest 
discussion, has of late years received increased legislative and executive 
approval. During the last few months the service has been placed upon 
a still firmer basis of business methods and personal merit. While the 
right of our veteran soldiers to reinstatement in deserving cases has been 
asserted, dismissals for merely political reasons have been carefully guarded 
against, the examinations for admittance to the service have been en- 
larged, and, at the same time, rendered less technical and more practical, 
and a distinct advance has been made by giving a hearing before dis- 
missal upon all cases where incompetency is charged or demand made 
for the removal of officials in any of the departments. 

This order has been made to give to the accused his right to be heard, 
but without in any way impairing the power of removal, which should al- 
ways be exercised in cases of inefficiency and incompetency, and which 
is one of the vital safeguards of the civil service reform system, prevent- 
ing stagnation and deadwood, and keeping every employe keenly alive to 
the fact that the security of his tenure depends not on favor, but on his 
own tested and carefully watched record of service. 

Much, of course, still remains to be accomplished before the system 
can be made reasonably perfect for our needs. There are places now in 
the classified service which ought to be exempted, and others not classi- 
fied may properly be included. I shall not hesitate to exempt cases 
which I think have been improperly included in the classified service, 
or include those which, in my judgement, will best promote the public 
service. The system has the approval of the people and it will be my 
endeavor to uphold and extend it. 


The reports from the Departments for the first year of a 
new administration rarely contain comment on the practical 
operation of the reform system, owing to the limited time the 
new officers have had for observation. There are, however, 
several references in the reports recently submitted, that are 
striking. 

The most important recommendation for further reform is 
that of the Postmaster-General, who advocates the continuance 
of the plan of consolidating fourth class offices with larger, 
classified offices, and urges that Congress repeal the obstruc- 
tive amendments to the appropriation bill of last year, enacted 
through the efforts of Senator Gorman of Maryland, and de- 
signed to keep the country postmaster within the control of the 
spoils politician. Mr. Gary’s references to the subject are, in 
full, as follows : 

Among many methods of perfecting the organization of the service 
which have been from time to time suggested, none has proven more 
effective than the consolidation of post-offices. It is to be regretted, 
that the development of this system has been retarded by restrictions 
placed upon it by legislation, but as these limitations are clearly prejudi- 
cial to the public interests, it is expected that they will not be continued. 

The present relations of postmasters and other local officers toward 
the heads of the Department have been aptly compared by one of my 
predecessors to those of an army organized in companies, without regi- 
ments or brigades so that the company captain makes his report to the 
general commanding, and is subject to no supervision or control except 
such as can be directed from headquarters. It is obvious that an organi- 
zation of this character is not likely to produce the best results. 

Postmaster-General Wanam iker suggested the division of the country 
into a certain number of postal districts, and placing all the post-offices 
of each district under the immediate charge of a supervisor, who should 
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have power to regulate all details of administration under such rules as 
might be prescribed by the Department, and with the cooperation of the 
regular post-office inspectors, Neither this plan, nor a similar scheme 
suggested by Postmaster-Genaral Bissell, to appoint a superintendent of 
post-offices for each State, commended itself to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 

But my immediate predecessor found it practicable, without asking 
for any change in existing law, to put in operation a plan which tended 
to promote the discipline and efficiency of the service without enhancing 
itscost. This consisted in the consolidation of post-offices where two or 
more offices were immediately contiguous. The manner of consolidation 
is quite simple. One free-delivery office, after proper investigation, is 
selected by the Postmaster-General as the central office, and the other 
offices, without change of name or obliteration of their identity, are con- 
stituted stations or substations, and are placed in charge of a superinten- 
dent or clerk reporting to and directed by the postmaster of the central 
office with which they are consolidated. Thus in one instant during the 
last year as many as eight postmasters were dispensed with by one con- 
solidation, and instead of there being nine independent post-offices, each 
with its separate set of accounts, all reporting to and managed from the 
Department at Washington, there is now but one office brought into 
direct communication with the Department ; increased vigilance of direct 
supervision is established, and concentration of responsibility is secured. 
The salaries of the postmasters of the offices changed to stations are 
abolished, and the superintendants or clerks placed in charge of them are 
paid out of the appropriation for clerk hire. 

Wherever consolidations of this kind have been effected the result has 
been a decrease in the item of salaries of unnecessary postmasters, an 
increase, of less amount, in the salaries of working superintendents and 
clerks, a net saving in the total cost, and a marked advancement in the 
discipline and efficiency of the service. 

The development of this wholesale improvement in postal adminis- 
tration was checked to some extent by the insertion of the following clause 
in the law making appropriations for the postal service for the fiscal year 
1896: 

Provided, That no post-office established at any county seat shall be 
abolished or discontinued by reason of any consolidation of post-offices 
made by the Postmaster-General under existing law and any such post- 
office at a county seat heretofore consolidated shall be established as a 
separate post-office at such county seat: Provided, however, That this 
provision shall not apply to the city of Cambridge, Massachusetts, or to 
Towson, Maryland: And provided further, That hereafter no station, 
sub-station, or branch post-office shall be established beyond the corpor- 
ate limits or boundaries of any city or town in which the principal office 
to which such station, sub-station, or branch office is attached is located, 
except in cases of villages, towns or cities of fifteen hundred or more inhabi- 
tants not distant more than five miles as near as may be from the outer 
boundary or limits of such acity or town in which the principal office is 
located. ~ 


I trust that this provision, which had its origin in local causes, will 
be repealed. 

First Assistant Postmaster-General Heath, in his report, 
gives a striking exhibit of the value of the consolidation plan, 
the continuance of which he also recommends. Mr. Heath’s 
figures show a saving to the government, in cases he cites, 
quite in proportion with those effected by Postmaster-General 
Wilson in the offices about Chicago. He says: 

A consolidation recently effected at Newton Center, Mass, gave us 
the following result : 


COST BEFORE 
CONSOLIDATON, 


Salary 
of post- 


PRESENT COST, 


POST-OFFICE. Salary 


Clerk of post- 


hire. 


Clerk 
hire. 


West Newton.... 
Newton Centrer.. 
Newton Highland 
Newton Upper Falls.. 
Auburndale 





$7,800 | $2,200 | $14,400 


$22,900 $16,600 


This consolidation showed a saving of $12,900 on postmasters’ 
salaries, but increased the clerk-hire allowance $6,600, effecting a net 
saving of $6,300, and a vastly improved service. Under the limitations 
fixed by Congress the $12,900 reduction in postmasters’ salaries was not 
available for clerk hire, hence the expense necessary for the maintenance 
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of these new postal stations was covered by the clerk-hire appropriation, 
now almost exhausted. 

Along the north shore of Staten Island, New York, six Presidential 
offices, with postmasters’ salaries ranging from $1,500 to $2,900 per 
annum, are huddled together like one continuous city, letter carriers 
from New Brighton and West New Brighton serving many of the 
residents of the adjoining villages. Owing to the peculiar conforma- 
tion of Staten Island, residents of Rosebank, Stapleton, Tompkins- 
ville, New Brighton, Mariners’ Harbor, Port Richmond and West New 
Brighton may be more expeditiously and economically served from New 
Brighton and Tompkinsville. An officer of this Department has gone 
over the ground very carefully, and he finds that the consolidation and 
free delivery for this section alone would effect a saving of nearly $6,000 
per annum. 

Touching on the marked increase in efficiency of the Rail- 
way Mail Service since its classification under the civil service 
rules in 1888 the Postmaster-General says: 

At the close of the year the United States had in operation 1,239 
lines of travelling post-offices on railways, steamboats, cable and electric 
cars. Postal clerks and other employees to the number of 7,602 were 
engaged in this service. They travelled 178,730,672 miles during the 
year, to which the closed-pouch and express-pouch service added 
104,098,324 miles. The postal clerks handled 16,256,663 pieces of 
registered mail during the year, and the enormous number of 11,571,- 
540,680 ordinary letters and packages, and separated 462,469,640 city 
letters, etc., en route. The accuracy in the distribution is shown by 
the record last year of but one error to 11,960 pieces correctly distributed, 
an increase in proficiency of 21.51 per cent. over the previous year. 
During the past ten years the amount of mail handled has increased 77.2 
per cent., while the working force has increased but 48.6 per cent., and 
the pieces of mail handled correctly to each error in distribution has 
increased from 3,694 to 11,960. 

How the new order regulating removals may be expected 
to operate may be gathered from an examination of the results 
of the rule applying to clerks and carriers that has been in 
force in the Post Office Department for three years past. 
Here, even though the employees affected were classified at 
the time the new plan went into effect, the proportion of 
changes for all causes has been reduced from 4.5 per cent. in 
1895 to 1.2 per cent. in the year ending June 30, 1897. 

When the Executive order of July 27 appeared it was 
agreed generally that, apart from the rule guaranteeing merit 
tenure, its most significant feature was the virtual announce- 
ment that the classified service will stand as it is as long as 
Mr. McKinley remains President. If further exceptions are 
made it is understood that they will be confined to isolated 
cases, in which for reasons apt to be satisfactory to the Civil 
Service Commission an exception may be deemed to be neces- 
sary. The disappointment of the spoilsmen who have been 
prophesying very different things is, as might be expected, 
beyond bounds. They had expected confidently that the 
Government Printing office at least would be thrown open to 
them, and that the division chief-ships would be restored to 
the old system. 

Mr. Heath gives an interesting set of figures, showing the 
constant decrease in the proportion of changes in the carrier 
service since the order of 1895, requiring that removals should 
be made only for just cause and after reasonable opportunity 
had been afforded for defence. This passage is as follows: 


The following statement shows the number of separations from the 
service during the year : 
Carriers removed : 
For intoxication 
For arrest for violation of postal laws and regulations ........ 
For gross violation of postal laws and regulations 
For physical disability 


Carriers deceased 
Carriers resigned 88 


Grand total 


The total number of separations in all classes was 328, only 2.54 per 
cent. of the total number of carriers employed (12,931), as against 3.7 
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per cent. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1896, 4.9 per cent. for 1895, 
and 6.3 per cent. for 1894. 

The removals equal but 1.06 per cent. of*the entire force, while last 
year they were 2.1 per cent., and for the year 1895, 3 per cent. and 1894, 
4 percent. This verysmall number of removals is evidence of the strict 
enforcement of the regulations which forbid the removal of a letter car- 
rier except for cause, after he has had due notice by a copy of the writ- 
ten charges and an opportunity to submit his defenc to the same. It 
also marks an improvement during the last year in the discipline and 
conduct of letter carriers, which had already reached a very high stand- 
ard of efficiency. 


The Secretary of Agriculture in reviewing, in his report, 
the work of the Bureau of Animal Industry says: 


The force now used in the inspection is competent and efficient, and 
it should be extended sufficiently to meet the intent of the law looking to 
the inspection of all the meat entering into interstate and foreign trade. 
The persons obtained by certification from the eligible list of the civil 
service, as a rule, have been more competent and efficient than those ob- 
tained before the force was brought within the classified service. 


Referring to the importance of keeping the scientific work 
of the government, and particularly the experiment stations, 
free from political interference, he adds: 

Many of our experiment stations are doing all that could reasonably 
be expected of them with the means and facilities at their command, 
but in some cases, as the investigations made by this Department have 
shown, the stations are hindered in their work by causes which might 
easily be removed. Some of the difficulties which the stations encounter 
grow out of the fact that the people are not sufficiently alive to their in- 
terests in this matter to insist that the station work shall be performed in 
accordance with a consistent and permanent policy. It is obvious that 
thorough agricultural investigations can not be made if the plans and 
personnel of the stations are being constantly shifted. This fundamen- 
tal fact has been too frequently overlooked by appointing officers and 
boards of control. Fitness and ability to carry on successful investi- 
gations should be the fundamental qualifications for station officers, 
and when competent men are once obtained, they should be made se- 
cure in their positions and supported in their efforts to plan and carry 
out thorough experiments. 


The Defeat of the Maryland Amendment. 


To the Editor of GooD GOVERNMENT, 


My DEAR Sir:—Your letter of enquiry as to the accuracy 
of an interview with me, published in the Zvening News of 
this City, and particularly as to the statement therein con- 
tained that I had voted against the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment recently submitted to the voters of this 
State, should have been sooner acknowledged ; I have been, 
however, extremely busy ever since the election. 

The interview is perfectly accurate, and it is quite true, as 
I stated to the representative of the ews, that I voted against 
the constitutional amendment. I have no objection to giving 
you my reasons for so doing. 

The section which it was proposed to add to the Constitu- 
tion of the State was in the words following : 

‘* Appointments in the civil service of the State, in the municipalities 
and counties of the State, shall be made according to merit and fitness, 
to be ascertained so far as practicable by examination, which shall be 
competitive, except appointments which are subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, and the General Assembly shall pass all such laws as may be 
necessary more fully to carry into effect these provisions of this section.” 

When originally introduced into the last General Assem- 
bly, it was in the form following : 

‘* Appointments and promotions in the civil service of the State, 
and of the civil divisions thereof, including counties, cities, towns and 
villages, shall be made according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained 
so far as practicable by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall 
be competitive ; and the General Assembly shall pass all such laws as 
may be necessary more fully to carry into effect the provisions of this 
section.” 

The bill submitting it to the voters was passed on the last 
day, and, indeed, within the last hour of the legislative session, 
and the change in phraseology was not generally known until 
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some time after the Legislature had adjourned. As soon as 
this change was discovered, a sub-committee of five members, 
all of them lawyers, was appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland, 
to consider and report as to the effect and construction of the 
proposed amendment. ‘This Committee reported unani- 
mously : 

“, . , that it is uncertain what construction will ultimately be put 
upon the proposed new section of the Constitution if it shall become a part 
of the organic law of the State. 

A vote against the amendment as it now stands will not under such 
circumstances necessarily indicate opposition to the merit system, or to 
the policy of making its adoption obligatory by constitutional amend- 
ment.” 

In regard, however, to its “effect and construction” they 
could reach no agreement and were, as to all questions of sub- 
stance, as nearly as possible, equally divided in opinion. In 
their report they say further: 

‘* The General Assembly as the Constitution of the State now stands, 
can place under the merit system all the offices of the State and local 
government appointments to which are not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. If the proposed new section be ratified at 
the polls, it will merely be made obligatory upon the Legislature to do 
for a certain class of officials what it now hasand will have, whether the 
amendment shall be adopted or rejected, the power to do for all the civil 
servants of the State and of its various sub-divisions.”’ 

Stated as favorably as possible for the amendment, there- 
fore, the question presented to the voters of the State was 
whether they would make it obligatory upon the Legislature 
to do a part of something of which it could already do the 
whole, if it saw fit; and that the extent of the obligation thus 
imposed was left so extremely doubtful that it could only be 
determined by a judicial decision of our Court of last resort. 
As a voter, I saw no advantage in the adoption of such an 
amendment. 

Notwith:tanding, however, my great respect for the mem- 
bers of this Committee, I did not agree with the passage from 
their report which I have last quoted. As I understand the 
decisions upon analogous questions which have arisen in other 
States, it has been settled by authority that a constitutional 
provision of this character is se/f-executing, at least to the ex- 
tent of invalidating appointments not made in accordance 
with its terms, whether the Legislature has or has not passed 
“such laws as may be necessary more fully to carry into 
effect” its provisions. I understand this to have been estab- 
lished by authority, but I also think that the same conclusion 
must be reached upon principle; for, to my mind at least, it 
seems perfectly clear that when the Constitution says that ap- 
pointments sha// be made in one way, any law providing that 
they shall be made in another way is altogether nugatory. 

It is also, if I correctly remember the decisions to which I 
have referred, settled that, in such cases, the Courts, and not 
the Legislature, must determine when and under what circum- 
stances a particular form of test is “ practicable”; and, here 
again, I fail to see how any other decision could be reached 
even were the question ves integra, for “ practicable” is a word 
with a definite meaning. It is thus defined, and thus distin- 
guished from “possible,” in the latest standard Dictionary : 

‘* Capable of being performed or effected ; performable ; possible 
in point of execution Possible notes that which may or might be 
performed if the necessary powers or means can or could be obtained ; 
practicable is limited to things which may be performed by the means 
that one possesses or can obtain.” 

It seems to me plain that the use of this term confides 
nothing to the discretion of the Legislature. If it is strictly 
practicable to determine “ merit and fitness” for any office by 
competitive examination, however inconvenient, injudicious 
or even absurd, this method of selection might be in a par- 
ticular case, the official could not be chosen otherwise, were 
* such a provision a part of the organic law of the State. 
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The effect of adopting a constitutional amendment is, of 
course, to repeal all existing statutes or other legal enactments 
of less dignity, which are inconsistent with its provisions. 
Applying this indisputable doctrine and those also which, 
though not indisputable or, indeed, undisputed, yet appear to 
me, as I have just explained, evidently sound, to the questions 
submitted to the Committee, that is to say, the “effect and 
construction ” of the curious medley of words proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution, I thought I saw clearly that 
the “ effect” of its adoption would be confusion, wrangling, 
litigation and grave discredit to the cause of Civil Service Re- 
form ; and that in its “construction,” the Court of Appeals 
would seek to restrict, as far as possible, the scope of an en- 
actment, so foolish and mischievous, with the probable result 
of render it, for all purposes except to thus discredit Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, practically meaningless. 

Entertaining these opinions, which may have been wholly 
erroneous, but do not seem to me unreasonable, and were 
certainly sincere, I could not conscientiously avoid voting 
against the amendment. I had announced my intention of 
so doing, unless my views regarding its merits should change, 
when I delivered my last Annual Address as President of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland, nearly eighteen 
months before the late election. I did not actively oppose 
its adoption, not only because it had been (to my mind, very 
unwisely, but nevertheless deliberately) endorsed by the Asso 
ciation, but also because I felt as nearly certain as I could feel 
of anything yet future that it would be rejected and rejected 
by a decisive majority. 

I felt, and still feel, no less certain that the amendment 
was submitted to the voters by the last Legislature with the 
expectation and purpose that it should be rejected, and would 
never have passed that body if a majority of the members of 
either House had believed that there was any reasonable prob- 
ability of its adoption. At the commencement of the session 
a bill, very carefully prepared by the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Maryland was introduced by Honorable 
William Cabell Bruce, the President of the Senate. By this 
bill the system of selection for employment by competitive 
examination was applied to the Police and Fire Departments 
of Baltimore City and to teachers in public schools through- 
out the State, and the Governor was empowered, in his dis- 
cretion, aided by the advice of a Civil Service Commission, to 
extend this system from time to time to other public offices. 
The authors of this measure fully recognized that there ex- 
isted, as there still exists, in Maryland, nothing which can 
be called with propriety of language a “ Civil Service of the 
State.” ‘There are, of course, a large number of civil servants 
of the State, but they occupy no such relations to each other 
and to the public as to constitute, for administrative purposes, 
an organized service. It was therefore obviously necessary, 
if the merit system of appointment was to prove permanent 
and salutary, that its introduction should be gradual and ten- 
tative; and this was the more needful because gross igno- 
rance and crude misconceptions as to its aim and scope were 
common, especially in the country districts ; indeed, so strong 
was the prejudice among the County Senators against any 
measure of Civil Service Reform, however cautious and con- 
servative, that Senator Bruce, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Reform Association, appointed to 
promote the passage of the bill, converted it by amendment 
into a local law, applicable to Baltimore City only. In this 
shape it passed the Senate, but was rejected by a large major- 
ity in the House of Delegates. 

It was then decided by the Committee of the Civil Service 
Reform Association, after mature consideration, that no fur- 
ther attempt should be made to secure legislation at that ses- 
sion, it being my own conviction, which was shared by those 
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best qualified by experience to speak on the subject, that, 
if nothing was then done for Civil Service Reform, the effect 
upon public opinion would be such as to make it quite certain 
that we should have, two years later, a General Assembly 
pledged to satisfactory legislation on this subject. The 
shrewder politicians of the Republican party also fully recog- 
nized this fact, and the project of a constitutional amendment 
was a device on their part to avoid doing anything for the 
Reform, while pretending to do a great deal, a scheme which 
has been, [ regret to say, completely successful. 

The amendment in its original shape was, indeed, first in- 
troduced into the Senate by Honorable J. Wirt Randall, a 
sincere and earnest friend to Civil Service Reform and my suc- 
cessor as President of the Maryland Association, but, in con- 
sequence of the remonstrance of officers of the Association, 
including myself, and especially of the opposition of Senator 
Bruce, this bill was never reported from the Senate Commit- 
tee to which it was referred, and no further action was taken 
upon it. When it was ascertained that it would not be pushed, 
Mr. Markell, of Frederick County, a bitter enemy to Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, and who had been conspicuously active in secur- 
ing the defeat of the Bruce Bill, introduced the same bill in 
the House of Delegates. How the language of this bill be- 
came so strangely modified is described in the report of the 
Committee of the Association to which I have already re- 
ferred at too great length for the narrative to be here repro- 
duced. However brought about, its effect was, in the opin- 
ion of a majority of that Committee, to exclude from the oper- 
ation of the amendment municipal officers of Baltimore City, 
and also to exclude the Oyster Police Force and employees 
of the State Tobacco Warehouses, the two departments of the 
“ Civil Service of the State” which could be most satisfactor- 
ily and conveniently recruited by competitive examination. 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. Lewis Putzel, who 
had conducted the debate on behalf of the Bruce Bill in the 
House of Delegates, and by Senator Bruce himself when it 
reached the Senate, but, unfortunately, some members of the 
Civil Service Reform Association, with, doubtless, excellent 
intentions, disregarding the decision of the Committee of the 
Association having the matter in charge, and the advice of 
those most active in its work from the time of its first organi- 
zation, succeeded in obtaining during the last two days of the 
session an endorsement of this amendment by the Sum and the 
News, the leading reform papers of the State, as well as by 
certain individual reformers who were not in a position to 
fully appreciate the situation, and created so strong a pressure 
in favor of the bill that during the last few moments of the 
session it was passed by the Senate, even Mr. Bruce finally 
voting for it. It should be said in fairness that all parties to 
this agitation supposed at the time that the bill was still in its 
original shape, the peculiar and suggestive changes which it 
had undergone not being discovered until some time later. 
When this discovery was made the newspapers ceased to ad- 
vocate its adoption, and some of the more experienced 
members of the Association wished the latter to recall its in- 
dorsement ; but it was then too late ; the mischief had already 
been done. 

The adverse vote on this amendment will be, of course, 
represented by statesmen of the Grosvenor and Gallinger 
type, the “ Anti-Civil Service League ” (if that be its correct 
title) e¢ id genus omne as a pronouncement by the people of 
Maryland against Civil Service Reform; indeed, I understand 
that the “ League” claims to have been instrumental in caus- 
ing its rejection, having had about as much to do with effect- 
ing that result as had the Sultan or the Emperor of China. 
This was to be and was in fact, expected, at least by me, and 
there may be more danger that this untruthful and even absurd 
pretence should be accepted as the truth by the ill informed 
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or careless than attends most of the exhibitions of mendacity 
on the part of those gentry. 

But there are two facts, which, to any fair minded person, 
show the claimto be withoutfoundation. In the first place, Mr. 
Lewis Putzel, to whom I have already referred, the most active, 
conspicuous and consistent friend to Civil Service Reform in the 
City Delegation of the last Legislature, was nominated by his 
party and elected by the voters this year to succeed Senator 
Bruce ; secondly, Mr. Arthur P, Gorman, whose hostility to 
the merit system has been consistent and openly declared for 
many years, and who repeated the avowal of this hostility in 
a letter published during this present campaign, has been de- 
feated for re-election to the United States Senate. These 
facts show clearly that the Committee of the Association spoke 
with reason when they said: “A vote against the amend- 
ment as it now stands will not under such circumstances ne- 
cessarily indicate opposition to the merit system, or to the 
policy of making its adoption obligatory by constitutional 
amendment.” 

How many such votes were cast by persons convinced 
that in the thorough-going and practical adoption of Civil 
Service Reform lies the salvation of the country I have no 
means of knowing, but I can say with certainty that one was. 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 


CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


“Anti Civil Service” 


T about the time that President McKinley issued his order 
forbidding removals except for cause the ‘“ Republican 
Anti Civil Service League ” was organized at Washington. 

If the purposes of this League were to be assumed from a 
literal reading of its title, one would be disposed to charac- 
terize it, very naturally, as revolutionary and dangerous. A 
movement having for its object the destruction of the civil 
service of the United States would be sufficiently serious 
to warrant the stern intervention of the police. But what the 
“ Anti Civil Service League ” has in view is not the annihila- 
tion of the civil service, but of civil service reform. 
Specifically its purposes are those set forth in an address to the 
public issued at the initial meeting which declares, among 
other things, that “ William McKinley, President of the United 
States by the grace of God and the efforts of the workers and 
zealous friends of the Republican party,” having, “at the com- 
mand of his political enemies,” debarred the members of the 
League “from any reward or participation in the Govern- 
ment,” has sacrificed thereby his right to any further support 
of any of the aforesaid members. In view of the urgency of 
the situation thus created the League announced that it 
“ Pledges itself to the destruction of the civil service law 
now on the statutes of the United States,” and that it “ volun- 
tarily pledges its sacred honor, unless the civil service law is 
modified or repealed, to advance by every means in its power 
the interests of William J. Bryan, simply on the condition that 
ifelected he will honestly and thoroughly root out from our 
political system the rotten Chinese idea known as Civil Service 
Reform.” 

The meeting at which this patriotic announcement was 
made was undoubtedly representative, being attended by gen- 
tlemen from all sections of the country who happened to be 
in Washington at the time. It proved an easy matter, in fact, 
to form a General Committee, representing very nearly all the 
States, without going outside the District. 

A. M. Clapp, of Illinois, a former Public Printer, was sub- 
sequently elected President, and Ex-Representative Baker, of 


The League. 





io! 


New Hampshire, a spoilsman of some notoriety, was made 
Vice-President. Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, Rep- 
resentative Grosvenor, of Ohio, General Green B. Raum, who 
had won the favor of the League by attacking the merit sys- 
tem in the Worth American Review, and a number of other 
characters of like distinction were elected honorary members. 


In accepting election the honary members wrote letters, that 
were afterward published, commending the noble purposes 
of the League, and urging that it extend its organization into 
every congressional district with the end in view of influenc- 
ing the election of members who would aid in “ destroying 
the civil service law now on the statutes of the United 
States.” 

During the Summer and Fall the General Committee has 
held weekly meetings at Washington, the attendance at which, 
it must be admitted, has thinned perceptibly, as the gentle- 
men who happened to be in Washington in June have con- 
cluded that it might be just as well to do their fighting at 
home. Attempts have been made to establish local organi- 
zations, “literature” has been circulated and the President 
and Members of Congress have been variously importuned. 
Finally, a newspaper has been established, the “ Quill and 
Scissors” by name, in the columns of which it is announced 
that the candidates of the League for the presidency and vice 
presidency in 1900 will be “Grosvenor and Gallinger.” Bryan, 
it seems, has been basely deserted; though it is true that 
he was to be supported only “on the condition” that, if 
elected, he would “ root out” the “rotten Chinese idea,” and 
it must be said, in fairness to the League, that he may have 
failed to comply with the condition, and thus deliberately for- 
feited his opportunity. About “ Grosvenor and Gallinger” there 
could be no reasonable doubt; they were the “logical” 
selections. The League can work for its objects as comforta- 
bly with them as with Mr. Bryan; more so, perhaps, for the 
reason that the word “Republican” is in their title and 
the gentlemen in question claim full “regularity” in the Repub- 
lican party. 

The “Anti Civil Service League” is in the field for the 
Winter at the least. It is to be welcomed by the friends of 
the reform. Nothing could serve better as an object lesson to 
the nation of the character of the opposition to the merit 
system than this body of disappointed office-seekers, swearing 
to wreck the administration if they are not paid for their sup- 
port, following the leadership of two such grotesque statesmen 
as Gallinger and Grosvenor, and using as ammunition in their 
warfare falsehoods and slanders that it is never difficult to 
refute, and that, refuted, leave the system stronger in the public 
estimation than before. 


The Growth of the Classified Service. 


Cr of the arguments heard most frequently in con- 

nection with the attacks on the existing civil service 
rules and classification, is that President Cleveland, late in his 
second administration, brought within the scope of the rules 
an exceptionally large number of positions of various character, 
and that by “ protecting ” in this way thousands of persons 
appointed under his administration, he secured an unfair par- 


tisan advantage. It is to be recalled in the first place that 
Mr. Cleveland’s orders formed a series, dating from the first 
year of his term, and that the final extension of May 6 was 
made nearly a year before his term ended, before the results of 
the coming election could possibly be foretold, and, further, 
that this order was the result of eighteen months, continuous 
preparation on the part of Mr. Cleveveland, the delay having 
been necessitated by the action of the departments in arrang- 
ing the new classes and in securing data. Comparatively few 
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changes in the personnel of the service were made during this 
period, and it is quite plain that so far as advantage is con- 
cerned, if that were to be considered, the order might just as 
well have been issued a year before. _ 

The question of advantage is materially affected, however, 
by the fact that not a single officer or employee classified by 
Mr. Cleveland’s orders was protected from removal by virtue of 
such classification, and that every one of them might have 
been “turned out” by the incoming administration for reasons 
practically within the discretion of their superior officers. It 
was not until the removal order of President McKinley was 
issued that any appreciable degree of “ protection” was given. 
If this were not so it would be difficult to understand why just 
such an order was required. 

It may next be argued that, although Mr. Cleveland may 
have left the power of removal unrestricted, he had appointed 
so many Democrats to positions subsequently classified, that 
even the appointment of the successors of these through com- 
petion would not equalize the political proportion for some 
time to come. The answer to this is that every previous classi- 
fication and extension of the rules has been brought about in 
exactly the same way, and that, if benefits were secured in 
this manner, they were divided about equally between the 
parties. This will be seen from an analysis of the growth of 
the classified service since 1883. The real nature of the later 
extensions has been understood very imperfectly, and a state- 
ment of comparative figures may at this time have some value. 

The following tables show the increases by natural growth 
and by executive extension, according to the dates of the for- 
mal orders of classification. 


UNDER DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATIONS, 


UNDER REPUBLICAN 
ADMINISTRATIONS. 


1883-85. 
Executive Action, 13,92} 
Natural Growth, 1,649 


1893-7 
41,768—49,027 
2,412— 6,910 


1885-9. 
== 7,259 


1889-93. 
8,690—22,614, 
6,908— 8,557, 
15,573 15,598 31,171 = 11,757 44,180 55,937 

71,641 
15,467 


Executive Action, . 


Recapitulation : 
Natural Growth, 


87,108 
BY EXECUTIVE ACTION. 


REPUBLICAN, DEMOCRATIC. 


1883-85, 
Original Classification, 


1885-9, 
Civil Service Com’n, 
March 1, 1888, . 8 
Revision of departmental 
class’n, June 29, 1888, 
Railway Mail Service, 
Dec. 31, 1888, 


1893-7, " 

Miscellaneous positions 
to March 20, 1896, 

Internal Revenue Service 
at large, Dec. £2, 1894, 2,939 

Government Printing 
Office, June 13, 1895, 

Pension Agencies, July 
15, 1895. ‘ ‘ 

Revision of the Rules of 
May 6, 1896, 


13,924 


1889-93, 

Indian School Service and 
Physicians, April 13, 
1891, : ‘ ‘ 

Fish Commission, May 5, 
1892, 4 ° . 

Weather Bureau, Jan. 5, 
1893, ‘ : ° 

548 Free delivery post- 
offices, Jan. 5, 1893. 


1,931 
626 5,320 
140 
314 4,243 
7,610 
2,709 
505 
31,372 
49,027 
Total, 71,641 


The table showing the additions by Executive direction, 
should, however, in order to give a perfectly accurate present- 
ment, be given according to the dates on which the rules were 
actually applied. The order of May 6, 1896, was intended to 
bring within one compact system all branches of the Execu- 


22,614 








December 15, 1897. 





tive service that either had been exempt but were classifiable, 
or had been under separate examination and appointment 
rules. The nominal total of 31,372, classified under that date, 
included, for instance, the 5,063 employees of the Navy 
Yards, placed under the rules by Secretary Tracy in 1890. It 
included also the employees of the Light House and Life Sav- 
ing services, the Marine Hospital, the Revenue Cutter Service, 
and other Treasury Bureaus that have been under strict rules 
for some years past, numbering 5,536, as well as the field em- 
ployees of the War Department, temporary employees who 
have never been considered political and who also were in- 
cluded for the sake of uniformity. 

Again, it will be remembered that the application of the rules 
to the Railway Mail Service, nominally of date of December, 
1888, was suspended until May, 1889, so that that extension 
as well as the extension to the Navy Yards, is to be credited 
to the administration of President Harrison. The table of 
extensions by executive action, allowing for these changes, is 
as follows: 


























REPUBLICAN. DEMOCRATIC, 
1883-5, | 1885-9, 
Original Classification, 13,924 Extensions of President 
Cleveland, less Railway 
1889-93, : Mail Service, 1,939 
Extensions of President 
Harrison, . 8,690 | 1893-7, 
Railway Mail Service, Extensions of President 
(Application suspended Cleveland, less Navy 
to May 1, 1889), 5,320 Yard employees, 36,705 
Navy Yard employees, 
placed under rules by 38,644 
Secretary Tracy, 5,063 
Less Non-political bran- 
ches: Treasury Bur- 
eaus previously under 
examination sys- 
tems, + 5,536 
Field Employees of the 
War Department, 5,216 
10,752 
32,987 27,892 
Recapitulation: Under Republican Administrations, 32,987 
Under Democratic Administrations, 27,892 
Non-political, 10,752 
Total, 71,641 


If it is to be assumed that all of the officers and employees 
covered by these extensions were of the political faith of the 
President who issued the orders, it is evident that the propor- 
tion has been maintained very fairly. 

Asa matter of fact, at the time of the original classification 
in 1883, perhaps ninety-five per cent. of the employees affected 
were Republican. In 1889 changes made in the Railway Mail 
Service brought in many other Republicans, and the classifica- 
tion of free delivery post-offices in 1893 added fully 7,000 more. 
On the other hand some of the branches brought in by Mr. 
Cleveland during his second term were filled almost entirely 
by Democrats, though a further analysis of these extensions 
will show that there were not as many cases of this sort as has 
been supposed. Of the 25,953 classified from March 3, 1893, 
to May 6, 1896, exclusive of the War and Navy employees 
above mentioned, 2,061 were Indians employed under non- 
competitive rules in the Indian Serivce, and 4,120 were Pen- 
sion Examining Surgeons, paid by fees. Of the other branches 
covered, the Government Printing Service included 842 ap- 
pointed by the Democratic Public Printer, Mr. Benedict, and 
1,878 who had been left by Mr. Benedict’s Republican pre- 
decessor, Mr. Palmer. The Internal Revenue Service, includ- 
ing 3,240, was very largely Democratic, and among the Pen- 
sion Examining Surgeons, Democrats were also in the major- 
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ity. Of the division chiefs, chief clerks, superintendents in 
post-offices, and similar officers, comprising the most important 
class covered by the extension, the political proportion was 
very nearly equal, except in the Departments of the Treasury 
and the Interior, where many changes had been made. 

It has always been inevitable that where extensions have 
been made covering offices formerly considered political, a 
majority of adherents of the party in power have been af- 
fected. It is made perfectly plain, however, by these figures, 
compiled from official sources, that neither party has had any 
actual advantage in point of the relative number classified. It 
is even more plain that as the power to remove any person 
classified prior to July 27 last, has been virtually free from 
limitation, there would have been no superior advantage gained 
by either one or the other if the number had been dispropor- 
tionate. 

It is fair to President Cleveland and fair to the Republican 
party, to which so much of the credit for the advances made 
should be given, that these facts should be understood and 
appreciated. 


Annual Meeting of the League. 





HE seventeenth annual meeting of the National Civil Ser- 

vice Reform League will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

the 16th and 17th inst. The full programme of the several 
sessions will be as follows : 


DECEMBER 16: 


10.30 A. M—A joint meeting of members of the General 
Committee and of the Executive Committee, at the Commit- 
tee Rooms, Burnet House, corner of Third and Vine Streets. 
Any member of either of, these Committees is entitled to be 
represented by proxy if unable to attend. 


2 P. M.— Business meeting of the League, at College Hall, 
416 Walnut Street. 


Annual Report of the Secretary. 

Remarks by Hon. John R. Procter, President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Discussions: (@) Proposed legislation in Congress. (6) 
Extensions of the rules necessary to a complete classification. 
(c) The need of a classified census office. (d@) The further 
reform of the Consular Service. (¢) ‘The promotion and re- 
moval orders of the President and Department officers. 


8 p. M.—Annual address of the President, Hon. Carl 
Schurz, at the Odeon, No. 1229 Elm Street. 


DECEMBER 17: 
10.30 A. M.—Business meeting of the League, at College 
Hall. 
Election of Officers. 
Reception of Committee Reports. 
Miscellaneous business. 





12.30 P. Mi—Luncheon and Reception to Delegates at the 
rooms of the Women’s Club, corner Fifth and Race Streets. 


2 P. M.—Public meeting of the League, at College Hall, at 
which the following papers will be read : 
The Municipal Situation in Ohio.—Hon. Rufus B. Smith, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Civil Service Reform in Municipal Government.—Horace E. Dem- 
ing, of New York, and Albert Shaw, Pa.D., of New York. 

The Legal Situation: The Ri,ht to Compete for Public Employ- 
ment.—Edwin Burritt Smith, Esq., of Chicago. 

Do the American People Want Civil Service Reform.—Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Esq., of Baltimore. 

The Democratic Party and Civil Service Reform.—Hon. Moorfield 
Storey, of Boston. 


The Republican Party and Civil Service Reform.—Hon, Henry 
Hitchcock, of St. Louis. 
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7 P. M.—Banquet to visiting delegates, at the St. Nicholas 
House. 


A synopsis of the proceedings of the meeting, and the 
annual address of the President in full, will be printed in the 
January number of Goop GovERNMENT. 


Memoranda. 
HE semi-annual schedule of examinations and instructions 
to applicants, issued by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, appeared in July. This pamphlet, which may be secured 
by addressing the Secretary of the Commission at Washington, 
D. C., will prove valuable not only to prospective candidates, 
but to all who are interested in the development of the reformed 
system of civil service. Accompanying the list of examin- 
ations to be held, is a concise statement of the positions open 
to competition, and the conditions fixed in the case of each, 
together with an explanation of the system of examinations, 
and the subjects used in each, with specimen question papers. 
The latter serve to show the eminently practical character of 
the various tests that are now employed, and the thoroughly 
scientific means by which the Commission is enabled to furnish 
the best fitted candidates for every grade of employment. 
* * * 

GEORGE E. WARNER was re-elected to the office of Mayor 
of Rochester, against the candidate of the Aldridge machine, 
and on a platform that placed civil service reform first among 
the issues. Mayor Warner has given a reality to the civil ser- 
vice system of Rochester that it has by no means possessed in 
the past. He has administered the rules fairly and impartially, 
and did not hesitate to base his candidacy for re-election on 
the declaration that his policy in this regard would be con- 


tinued. 


* * * 


Mr. Henry WATTERSON, in his latest diatribe against the 
civil service law declared that “in point of fact, though but a few 
years in operation, the civil service law has not been free from 
scandal and even ridicule.” Whereupon the Chattanooga 
“Times” aptly replies: “ And, in point of fact the spoils system 
had been in vogue fifty years when the reform law partially dis- 
placed it, and the spoils system was productive of nothing but 
scandal, plunder and mal-administration. Whether or not it 
was ridiculed it was immensely ridiculous.” 

* * * 


JupcE But er, of the United States Court at Philadelphia, 
has sentenced John J. Delaney to two months imprisonment, 
and Henry K. Bunting to three months imprisonment, for false 
personation in a civil service examination held at the Post 
office at Philadelphia, on August 5. Bunting filed an applica- 
tion regularly. Delaney, a former letter carrier, took the exami- 
nation, however, and represented himself to be Bunting. The 
prisoners pleaded guilty but put in a demurrer. Judge Butler 
overruled the demurrer, and gave public notice that any other 
conviction before him in a similar case, would result in a sen- 
tence of eighteen months or two years. As this was the first 
case of the sort on record the sentence was made compara- 
tively light. 


New Publications. 
article on “ George William Curtis at Concord,” by 
George Willis Cooke, in the Christmas Harfer’s, is a 


A’ 


revelation of Mr. Curtis’s early manhood. The paper is com- 
posed mainly of letters which, though written at the age of 
twenty, are full of the wonderful charm that afterward per- 
vaded the “Easy Chair,” and disclose the passionate in- 
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terest and deep thoughtfulness which to the end character- 
ized all of Mr. Curtis’s comments on American life. 

Touching on the actual Concord experience Mr. Cooke 
writes : 


In its way this experience was almost as unique as that of Thoreau 
at Walden Pond, which it antedated by more than a year. Here were 
two city-bred youths, with every opportunity of wealth and culture 
about them, lovers of books and music, and able to attend college if they 
chose, leaving all these things behind and seeking the retreat of a farm. 
This action was taken in part for purposes of health and physical devel- 
opment, and in part for the sake of the wider and more human culture 
they would thus secure. It was because these young men were in close 
touch with the spirit of the time, especially as it had been voiced by 
Emerson, that they went so far out of the conventional way of securing 
the necessary training for the business of life. 

The effect of this episode upon the life of George William Curtis was 
one of decided importance. It gave him that love of nature which 
marked all his writing, and it developed that sympathy with man which 
was so distinct a feature of his career. His independent spirit was early 
trained by his connection with Brook Farm, into sympathy with which 
he seemed likely to be drawn by his contact with its communistic teach- 
ings at the most susceptible period of youth. Yet his critical mind led 
him to see its limitations, and that it could not cure the evils of society. 
His banter of Dwight about the way in which the Brook-Farmers re- 
garded the people who did not join them is indicative of the satire he 
in later years directed against the foibles of fashionable society. His in- 
sistence upon the value of individual initiative showed the vigor of his 
independent mind and his strong love for personal liberty. When it is 
remembered that these letters were written by a youth of twenty, it will 
be seen that, though they do not show any great merit, they in- 
dicate a mind of wide sympathies, a genuine love of culture in the larg- 
est sense, and an active spirit of individual freedom. 

The kind of training which Curtis secured at Brook Farm and 
Concord better fitted him for such a career as his than he could have 
obtained at any college of his day. It brought him into actual contact 
with life, made him self-reliant, and increased his knowledge of men 
and the world. It brought him into sympathy with some of the ablest 
men of our century, so that he learned of them what no book could 
give. He received from them the enthusiasms which youth needs, and 
which are the manure of all its after-crop of ideas and achievements. 
He fertilized his mind at the very sources of culture ; and the whole of 
his mind, instead of some part of it, was affected by the process of en- 
richment. He became strong in body, mind, conscience, and imagina- 
tion by his first-hand study of life and men, by his open-air sympathy 
with nature, and by his daily intercourse with men of toil and of affairs. 
His whole after-career found its incentive and its meaning in these 
years of unique preparation. 


The opening article in the December At/antic is by Paul 
Leicester Ford, author of “ The Hon. Peter Stirling ” and “The 
Story of Untold Love.” Mr. Ford discusses the American His- 
torical Novel, having been himself for many years a painstak- 
ing student of our history as well as a story writer, and being, 
therefore, especially well equipped for treatment of his sub- 
ject. He makes an interesting statement of the portions of 
American history that our novelists have illustrated success- 
fully and intimates to what extent our history lends itself tu 
such treatment. 


A notable paper from the pen of Henry G. Chapman is 
entitled ‘“ Belated Feudalism in America.” ‘This is an inquiry 
into the nature of American institutions and an estimate of 
how far they differ from those of all preceding social and 
political organizations. Mr. Chapman endeavors to ascertain 
a true basis for American art and letters. He asserts that 
cultivated people do not like the writing that represents 
American literature, because it is rough and coarse com- 
pared to the European form. Yet America’s good writing 
must come out of this way of dealing with words and 
thoughts and not from England. We have given a fair trial 
to imitation and have not been successful, for we have had 
no English writer of the first class except Hawthorne. This 
influence of foreign literature has befuddled the brains of our 
professional critics. We live on an American plan, but our 
standard authors have written on a European plan. The re- 
sult is that we undervalue much good American work. 


December 15, 1897. 


The Christmas number of the Century reflects much of the 
holiday spirit. The opening article is “ Merry Christmas in 
the Tenements,” by Jacob A. Riis, author of “ How the Other 
Half Lives” and other studies of life in the tenement districts 
of New York. Mr. Riis shows that even in the most poverty- 
stricken parts of the city gaiety and good-feeling are to be 
found at the Christmas season. ‘Ihe article has many charac- 
teristic illustrations by Jay Hambidge. The artist accompa- 
nied the author in his rounds of observation, and together 
they chose the subjects for illustration. The late General 


Francis A. Walker is represented by a paper on “ The Causes 
of Poverty.” 


The array of writers for the December Forum is a strong 
one. The leading article is by Mr. James Bryce, perhaps 
best known to American readers through his “ American 
Commonwealth.” The subject of his present paper is “‘ The 
Policy of Annexation for America.” He approaches the ques- 
tion as “one who can honestly say that his only motive for 
writing is his interest in the welfare of the great country which 
he has so often visited.” His aim is to show how “ the ques- 
tion presents itself to the minds of those English friends of 
America who love her almost as they love their own island.” 
Mr. Bryce considers that it would be impossible for us to 
annex Cuba or Hawaii without maintaining a very power- 
ful navy, from which burden we have hitherto escaped. 

Representative FE. F. Loud, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, in “A Step toward 
Economy in the Postal Service,” suggests a plan of reform 
whereby the Department might save $13,000,000 a year. 


The American Monthly Review of Reviews, for Decem- 
ber, in its ‘“‘ Progress of the World” Departmens, prints an 
interesting analysis of the reasons for the recent election re- 
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sults in the Greater New York, in the course of which it de- 
clares : 

“The people who voted to make Mr. Croker master of the 
city for the next four years were undoubtedly of the same 
opinion as Mr. Henry George. ‘They rejected enlightened, 
decent, and progressive government because they did not 
want it; and they did not want it because their motives in 
the whole matter were selfish ones. It is not more feasable 
now than it was in the days of Edmund Burke to indict a 
whole community, and nothing could be farther from our 
meaning than that the voters of New York are prevailingly 
vicious and depraved. Our assertion simply is that there is 
an immense body of voters in New York who do not pre- 
fer the best things, and who are willing to turn the city over 
to the tender mercies of Croker and Tammany for some rea- 
son personal to themselves. This can be better understood 
with concrete illustration. To begin with there is in a great 
city like New York a large element who are positively 
vicious, belonging to the criminal and semi-criminal classes. 
These men, for obvious reasons, prefer Tammany government. 
Next, the Tammany machine itself, which has been built up 
by a long process, has a great body of men directly at- 
tached to it, who as petty politicians with little or no other 
means of support have a pecuniary interest in Tammany’s suc- 
cess. ‘Then comes the liquor interest, which went in a solid 
body for Tammany this year, as it has usually done hereto- 
fore. Even admitting that liquor selling is a legitimate and 
honorable business, it is not for a moment to be denied that 
the fifteen thousand saloons of the Greater New York are 
surrounded by vicious and law-breaking tendencies, that they 
are the supporters always of bad government, and that they 
are able to command a following, which, reduced to its very 
lowest terms, must mean from forty to fifty thousand votes 
on election day.” 
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The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
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ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 
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the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘“‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 


The publishers, Arthur 
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ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his lette1 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
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